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THE UNDUE DOMINANCE OF 
THE DISSERTATION IN TRAIN- ” 
ING FOR THE DOCTORATE 


THE purpose of training for the doctor- 
ate is to turn out alert intellectuals, not 
merely to produce scholarly works. A 
scholarly work, once done by somebody, 
remains more or less as a monument. Its 
value is limited to its use by a few special- 
ists. But to send out of the university 
trained men of high scholarly capacity, of 
living, creating minds, of perspective and 
understanding, is to do something which 
is of the highest direct value for the whole 
educational process in our country and our 
age. 

The distinction is not an idle one, for it 
indicates, I believe, a new orientation of our 
graduate work in Romance languages. In 
saying all this I am thinking only of my 
own subject, not being competent to judge 
of others. With the emphasis upon the 
magnum opus directly, the whole course of 
the student is subordinated and sometimes 
sacrificed to the result. 

Doctor’s theses, enormous as they are in 
numbers, hold but an unimportant place in 
the total scholarly accomplishment in Ro- 
mance languages of the country. Produced 
as they properly are, generally before the 
age of thirty, they represent—in so far as 
they represent the student authors at all— 
only raw, immature effort. Often, in fact, 
they represent only the mind of the direct- 
ing professor. The hand is the hand of 
Esau but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 


STEPHEN H. RUSH 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


If all the Romance theses ever written in 
the United States were lost by some acci- 
dent or cunning design, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that science or scholarship or thought 
would be in the slightest degree crippled. 
Perhaps indeed there would be a total gain 
in saving the time of other students. 

It is generally agreed that the vast pro- 
portion of university doctors in Romance 
languages never carry on any further schol- 
arly work for the rest of their lives. It 
would not be unfair to say that the majority 
of young doctors, emerging from the final 
tests, heave a heavy sigh of relief and 
murmur to themselves, ‘‘Never again will 
I go through such an ordeal or undertake 
such a task.’’ Graduate work leading to 
the doctorate notoriously stimulates but a 
very small proportion of students to live 
an active, eager, fertile, intellectual life 
afterward. If this is true, we stand con- 
demned as sterile in our influence and train- 
ing. I do not believe that the same thing 
is generally true of the best medical doctors 
or scientists. 

The amount of material, learned by heart 
and required for the doctorate, has always 
been formidable. Ambitious Romance de- 
partments, anxious for the reputation of 
holding up the highest standards, multiply 
requirements in competition with each 
other. Nothing is easier than to lay the 
heaviest requirements upon graduate stu- 
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dents, and few professors without long 
study could pass their own complete tests 
for the degree. The easiest test of schol- 
arly capacity is the quantitative memory 
test. The theory of the doctorate is that 
on top of a vast mass of important knowl- 
edge, impounded with the utmost exactitude 
by the student, there shall be raised the 
edifice of the thesis, in which the student 
shows his capacity for original research. 
To stimulate capacity for original creative 
work, departments demand, first, truly ter- 
rifying amounts of exact knowledge. It has 
never been shown why the second of these 
considerations leads to the first. 

In Romance languages there is a field of 
fact so vast that it is safe to say that nobody 
ever covered it in a masterly way. Those 
who came nearest to doing this, like the late 
Professor George Hamilton of Cornell or 
Professor Edward Sheldon of Harvard, 
seem to have exhausted themselves by ac- 
quisition and have been unable to make full 
creative use of their formidable knowledge. 
To master even any important section of 
the field completely has become impossible. 
Professor Grandgent once told me that a 
scholar could never expect, by working 
eight hours a day, to read all the present- 
day production of good Dante material as 
it is produced. There are about 50,000 
names of medieval worthies considered im- 
portant enough for inclusion by Chevalier 
in his encyclopaedic ‘‘ Bio-Biographie.”’ 

Departments of Romance languages are 
naturally motivated, in their zeal for dis- 
tinction, to add requirement after require- 
ment and to be proud of their heavy de- 
mands upon students. It seems to indicate 
that they themselves must be monuments 
of high scholarship if they can handle such 
difficult and comprehensive intellectual 
pabulum. In other words, departments 
are under a constant temptation to think 
rather of themselves and their reputation 
than of the human problem involved, the 
problem of the development and training 
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of a creative intellectual. It is a delicate 
and individual task, rarely envisaged by us. 
We set up a general standard and ask all 
men to conform because we know all about 
what should be. 

The whole matter of a definite concrete 
standard is more difficult than it seems at 
first sight. It appears superficially that to 
be a scholar demands first of all a mastery 
of the subject and it seems as if profes- 
sionals in the work could easily determine 
with exactitude what the necessary outlines 
of knowledge should always be. In my own 
early experience in directing students, I 
took it for granted that standards of know]- 
edge could be codified precisely. They 
would bear evenly on all candidates and 
would serve the purpose of a framework, 
within which, like fish in an aquarium, the 
scholarly activities would afterward be 
freely exercised. I have wholly discarded 
this simplicist idea, even though it is every- 
where honored and practiced among us. In 
fact, in language study, it seems to have 
gone practically unchallenged since the 
days when it was first conceived by Plato 
and his successors. In the days of Cicero 
and his followers it did not seem to work 
any better than it has since. In the six- 
teenth century, Renaissance encyclopaedic 
standards of knowledge proved sterile, as 
they did in the Middle Ages. It is worth 
noting that Pliny, Solinus, Saint Isidore, 
Vincent de Beauvais, illustrate the same 
dangers of overemphasis upon fact collected 
for its volume, unconnected with any other 
consideration. 

Our own field, again, has never been 
mastered and never can be. The temptation 
to set up the easily administered standard 
which absolves the professor from giving 
any serious thought to the individual de- 
velopment of the graduate student’s mind, 
outside of the thesis, is well-nigh irresistible. 
It is the path of least resistance. We can 
see the same preoccupation running through 
the whole system of requirements in all 
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colleges. A set standard for every one per- 
mits the professor to give all his energies to 
his own personal work without obliging him 
to undertake the delicate matter of indi- 
vidual personal direction. It must be added 
that what has been said is only practical, 
as far as we are concerned, in the very small 
field of graduate students. Colleges have 
never got on without definite quantitative 
standards. With this small group of gradu- 
ate students whom we know well, however, 
it is possible to set up an ideal system, in 
many ways, of individual training with 
standards different for each ease. 

As I have observed our procedure for 
over 40 years, I judge that professors treat 
graduate students like animals to be trained 
for a circus. In fact, I have heard it em- 
phatically maintained that what students 
need most is to be trained, carefully and 
exactly, step by step, in exact method. As 
carried out, this means that the professor 
gives lectures in which he sets forth the 
facts in detail and describes all the pro- 
cedures and contributions of the best schol- 
ars. The student is then told to follow the 
work of his predecessors and make his own 
contribution if he can. The professors have 
the pleasure of endless self-expression and 
exposition—an easy and exhilarating task. 
Very often the student becomes a silent au- 
dience and is judged by his docility. In- 
deed, no small proportion of doctor’s theses 
are frankly nothing but working out the 
dull details of the professor’s investiga- 
tions. Much work of this kind is useful 
labor paid for by a degree. Much of it may 
be useful alike to student and professor. 
But my point is that our exclusive preoccu- 
pation for the most part with the magnum 
opus has given bad results. One common 
theory to justify such work is that by the 
work of imitation (scholars, like monkeys, 
being born imitators) over long periods, 
students become interested, well-informed 
and capable of original work. Most of our 
work consists of the accumulation of vast 
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quantities of facts, far more than can be 
kept and used, ending with a heavy task 
accomplished under the severely critical eye 
of a director, more interested in discovering 
errors than in positively creative effort.’ 

Disciples are almost never creative. The 
sterility of the great geniuses in art and 
literature in developing disciples themselves 
great, is a striking phenomenon. The stim- 
ulating effect of great geniuses comes when 
their successors are far enough removed 
from the masters to escape the crushing 
discipleship which is too often our stock in 
trade. The whole history of education from 
before the days of Cicero is marked by its 
failure to produce creative minds. St. Au- 
gustine was only a docile professor until he 
emerged and rejected the whole classical 
system of education. It would take far too 
long to analyze this point, which is given 
as illustration only. 

My theory is that we should put the task 
squarely upon the student and cease to treat 
him as a child. I am quite sure that the 
creative quality of a mind needs devel- 
opment, encouragement, exercise, practice, 
constant effort by expression, quite as much 
as the muscles. I am quite sure that the 
exercise of learning vast quantities of fact 
does not serve this purpose. All knowledge 
to be actively a part of our thinking must 
be used and practiced repeatedly and in 
many different ways. 

In all my experience I have rarely seen a 
candidate for the doctor’s degree who did 
not carry through under the pressure of 
active terror. It is usually pitiful to see 
candidates at the time of the examinations, 
in spite of the titanic efforts made at self- 
control. Many professors rejoice in this 
situation and make the most of it, tortur- 
ing candidates with a sort of sadistic de- 
light, perhaps not unconnected with their 
own similar sufferings. 

My belief is that intellectual work should 


1 The role of the seminar seems to me too widely 
an individual matter to admit of generalization. 
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be a delight, not a torture or a terror. Much 
of the agitation arises from the fact that 
doctor’s examinations are usually haphaz- 
ard, capricious affairs conducted in part 
so that the examiners may show to each 
other what abysses of knowledge and schol- 
ship they themselves are. The only sure 
thing is the discomfiture of the candidate 
in most cases. This desire for professorial 
display is indicated by professors who fre- 
quently answer their own questions, briefly 
but profoundly. The candidate facing a 
barrage of questions for the most part dis- 
connected, has reason for his terror. 

The doctor’s examination bears princi- 
pally on sheer rapid memory work on a vast 
plane. Sometimes examinations limit them- 
selves to the thesis alone which makes them 
easy but very narrow. 

To stimulate and develop an intellectual 
is something which should be organized, as 
I think, quite differently. There should be 
companionship and a common search for 
truth. There should be enthusiasm and 
zeal instead of terror in the candidate’s 
mind. How can any one maintain a high 
passion for rivaling the ‘‘Encyclopaedia 
Britannica’’? The candidate should be on 
terms of frankness and cordial co-operation 
with the adviser. He should know in ad- 
vance how the examination will be directed 
and be ready, not for a memory test, but for 
an intellectual battle on ground long stud- 
ied and to a large extent mastered. The 
field should be circumscribed to material 
generally around the thesis, which is a 
coherent, intelligible field of study within 
the normal compass of about three years of 
graduate study on top of adequate basic 
preparation. My own theory is that to lay 
down the area in which the student is to be 
a master should be a main requirement and 
a real one for each student. At Harvard, 
something similar is done in the require- 
ment that each student must present and 
find his own subject without assistance from 
the faculty. A student might well fear a 
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strenuous and searching examination in this 
case, but he need have no fear of the un- 
known. The former is a fear which should 
urge a student on to constructive work. 

In our graduate course, I hope that we 
ean do away as largely as possible with 
spoon-feeding, which has always been so 
general. A graduate student should be 
trusted and respected or else not admitted 
to candidacy for the degree. We should 
ask him under guidance to practice, to 
study, to express, not our ideas, but what 
he can develop himself. I would prefer the 
Oxford type of tutoring to lecturing. In 
this process, I think, we should not be too 
strictly perfectionist. We have done too 
much in the way of correcting errors. 

A creative mind advances, not by imita- 
tion alone, even though imitation is surely 
a part of the process. The copyists in Eu- 
ropean art galleries are wonderful, but they 
never paint good pictures of their own. It 
is the universal judgment that to copy much 
destroys all the original talent of an artist. 
We have never properly envisaged this im- 
portant fact regarding the creative quality, a 
which is not qualitatively different in dif- ; 
ferent fields. I am postulating that in 
scholarship the creative element is essential. 
I assume that originality, creative thought, 
what Du Bellay calls ‘‘invention,’’ is a first 
necessity for the intellectual life. 

To develop initiative it requires fumbling, 
making many mistakes and seeing how it 
works, trying out everything, exploring 
many leads by yourself, and being released 
from the perpetual correcting of a meticu- 
lous and exacting professor. Students must 
learn how the lines of the professor’s 
thought have moved, what his type of mind 
is and what methods he employs. But the 
student must then stand on his own feet. 
In our profession we usually assume that 
there is always a correct answer and that 
the professor alone knows it. We stop stu- 4 
dents short too often when they make a 3 
clumsy effort themselves to think and ex- : 
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press. Men learn neither to walk nor to 
think that way. I should like to leave a 
much larger freedom to the student, to put 
him on his mettle, to require him to show 
us rather than to be forever showing him. 
Our lack of dynamism, vigor and cre- 
ativeness seems to me to arise from the too 
exclusive pursuit of technical and intellec- 
tual objectives. Our work has been devital- 
ized and dehumanized. A more complete 
humanity, in the Greek sense, must be di- 
rectly involved in our system of training. 
To put it differently, we have studied only 
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direct realities because they were discern- 
ible, easy to analyze. We have refused any 
consideration to problems of the meaning, 
the use, and the combination into human 
patterns of our scholarly pabulum. Our 
sense of values has been abstractly intel- 
lectual, even in the study of emotions in 
literature. Before some of our so-called 
research there has drifted through my mind 
the familiar lines 

Life and thought have passed away, 

Side by side, 

Leaving door and windows wide 

Careless tenants they. 


FEDERAL AIDS AS SOURCES OF By 


WARTIME FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


For purposes of clarification of the main 
issue in the wartime financial support there 
are certain premises that seem worth stating 
briefly. They are: 


First, that, there are certain services necessary 
toward winning the war which higher education 
can contribute that cannot be done by other in- 
stitutions as well, or even, in the case of some ser- 
vices, at all. 

Second, that institutions of higher education 
highly desire to do whatever they may be properly 
called upon to do to help win the war. Admitting 
that a few for reasons such as religious belief do 
not want to co-operate, this paper deals only with 
those higher institutions that are active for 
victory. 

Third, that for reasons emblazoned before us by 
numerous government representatives at Balti- 
more, January 3 last, and constantly held before 
us since, emphasizing that time is a crucial factor, 
accelerated programs are the sine qua non of 
present demands of the government upon higher 
education, including both institutions and students. 

Fourth, that, for reasons which will not be 
enumerated at this point, to do what the appropri- 
ate agencies of the government are asking them 
to do toward the war will cost most institutions 
of higher education more money than they can 
secure from present sources of income. 

1 Address before the National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War, Washington (D. C.), August 
31, 1942. 


RAYMOND A. KENT 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE 


With this bare statement of these four 
basic assumptions, let us now consider cer- 
tain principles which are of underlying im- 
portance in wartime financial support of 
higher education. Let me say, of course, 
that I lay no claim here to originality; I 
am discussing the proposition laid down for 
us in our subject. 

I. The cue for the first principle is taken 
from a phrase in the title assigned this 
paper. That phrase is ‘‘ Wartime Financial 
Support’’; the principle is this: Special 
federal aid given to higher education now 
should be for the support solely of those 
activities which will contribute directly to 
winning this war. 

The mere statement of this might seem to 
be sufficient, but I fear that it is not. Re- 
marks about it have disclosed some lack of 
a clear grasp of its essentials. There is no 
proposal here for the federal government to 
launch upon any general policy of aid to 
higher education ; the aid proposed is special 
and for a limited time only. Some institu- 
tions might conceivably receive it in less 
ratio than others; there is certainly no im- 
plied equality of any sort in the amounts to 
be distributed among the several institu- 
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tions that might receive it. The proposal 
is that federal funds be contributed only 
toward those activities which will contribute 
directly toward winning the war, not just to 
any school or college as such, worthy as it 
may be. 

But, some may properly ask, what do you 
mean by ‘‘activities that will contribute 
definitely toward winning the war’’? As 
one corollary I should say that this aid 
should not be given to support any activity 
which is a regular part of an institution’s 
program. A school of medicine or engineer- 
ing should not receive any federal aid for 
operating a regular program according to a 
normal time schedule. But if the govern- 
ment calls upon medical or engineering 
schools or any others to teach courses not 
regularly taught or to continue programs 
for periods not regularly included, and does 
this as a war measure, then this principle 
says that the institutions responding to such 
requests might be eligible to receive federal 
aid. 

A second corollary concerns the amount 
of such aid to be given and asserts that the 
government should meet the expenses of 
whatever extra services it requests from any 
institution of higher education, in the 
amount that these activities cost the institu- 
tion in excess of corresponding extra in- 
come. Specifically the government should 
pay an institution for money that it is out 
in maintaining requested extra courses and 
in operating extra time. Under this policy 
some institutions would get nothing. Only 
last week a business representative of a 
large university on private foundation told 
me that his institution would make a con- 
siderable profit from the accelerated pro- 
gram after paying normal salary incre- 
ments. 

II. The second major principle is that 
wartime financial aid as defined in principle 
one is just as tmportant a function of the 
federal government as is federal aid to any 
government activity. 
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Less than three months ago about a dozen 
persons sat in a conference called to facili- 
tate the training in colleges and universities 
which is needed by the armed forees. Dur- 
ing the course of the discussion an official 
representative of the Navy said: ‘‘Ships of 
the Navy are being sunk at sea because the 
men in charge of them lack the proper 
training to operate them in the face of the 
emergencies they are meeting. The Navy 
begs you to give us trained men.’’ Then up 
spoke the president of a leading school of 
engineering and said, ‘‘Last week we en- 
rolled students for our summer term. 
There were three hundred young men who 
did not enroll but who could have done so if 
there had been available for them a reason- 
able amount of financial aid.”’ 

The largest American battleship yet was 
recently launched, costing $88,000,000. 
Where is the man of even wartime sanity 
who would question the economy and need 
of the government’s investing a few thou- 
sand dollars, if necessary, in the education 
of men to operate that $88,000,000 ship and 
keep it above the waves? Practically all 
medical schools in the United States have 
been in operation during the summer. 
Furthermore, it is a matter of critical im- 
portance for a medical student to take up 
his work for any given academic year when 
that year begins; he may not begin again 
until the opening of the next academic year. 
Yet outside of a limited, though most gener- 
ous, allotment given to some schools by the 
Kellogg Foundation, no widespread extra 
aid has been available for medical students. 
Since January 1, Congress has appropriated 
for war purposes alone $135,500,000,000—- 
more money than all congressional appro- 
priations from 1789 to 1940. Yet out of 
that total the meagerest pittance has been to 
help pay for educating brains to spend it 
effectively. 

In recent years some educators have taken 
the position that higher education selects its 
students on an economic basis, that is, 
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ability to pay for the costs of that education. 
There are two fallacies in this tenet. In 
the first place no student pays the cost of 
his education, even when he has paid all the 
fees assessed him. The present financing of 
institutions of higher education is so or- 
ganized and administered that by supple- 
menting student fees from sources and in 
amounts usually reasonably predictable, a 
given institution is able to operate its regu- 
lar program—hopefully without deficit. 
All incomes other than fees are on an in- 
flexible time basis that makes any increase 
in’ those incomes within any given time 
period, such as one calendar year, at least 
highly improbable and usually impossible. 
Therefore, when an institution is called 
upon to put more instruction into a calendar 
year, only that part of the additional ex- 
penses is provided which is met by student 
fees. 

The second fallacy in the theory that 
higher education selects its students on the 
basis of their ability to pay its costs lies in 
the fact that ability to pay such costs in the 
case of many students means not ready cash 
on eall, but on the contrary the ability to 
earn within twelve months enough to pay 
the fees and other necessary costs to attend 
school nine or ten months. An accelerated 
program (one of our four premises) adds to 
expenses for the student to pay, and sub- 
tracts from his chances to earn money. The 
sum of these two amounts is what is needed 
by many students in order to make it pos- 
sible for them to pursue higher education 
in an accelerated program. 

How many such students are there? 
What proportion are they of the total? I 
don’t know—perhaps 50 per cent of all. 
In many institutions in my part of the 
country—in most of them probably—the 
proportion will run over 50 per cent, and as 
high as 75 per cent, or even 100 per cent in 
such colleges as Berea. 

Furthermore, the government is calling 
for men of high ability, of the calibre that 
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can benefit most from higher education, and 
who with such education can serve their 
country in positions calling for such ability. 
Let us not forget that the studies made of 
NYA students, and the studies made of stu- 
dents earning their way in part or in whole 
before the NYA, bear overwhelming testi- 
mony to the fact that economic selection is 
not a reliable index of ability to benefit from 
higher education. It is a common occur- 
rence in our best metropolitan high schools 
for honor members of the graduating classes 
to include students from families of lowest 
incomes. 

In this connection it is not out of place to 
cite the experience of both Canada and 
England. In each country the central 
government subsidizes students in higher 
education for wartime purposes. 

There are two major ends to which war- 
time federal aid should be given; one is to 
the institution ; the other is to the student: 
to the institution, to compensate it for the 
additional maintenance costs to which it 
may be put by reason of extra activities 
contributing directly to the war; to the stu- 
dents, for wartime courses and curricula 
pursued on an accelerated basis. 

For the government to do less than this is 
for it to cut the blood supply to the brain 
of its war effort. 

The failure of the government to do this 
to date has already raised serious question, 
in the minds of students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators, as to whether the armed forces 
and their urgently necessary auxiliaries are 
as badly in need of trained manpower as our 
leaders say they are. 

There is another aspect of this question 
of federal aid which in my humble opinion 
has not received the attention it deserves 
and which has very grave and far-reaching 
implications. I assert unequivocally that, 
as a principle, no institution of higher edu- 
eation nor the government has any right in 
justice or reason to expect faculty members 
to contribute services without adequate 
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compensation to help maintain wartime edu- 
cational programs. To adopt or to operate 
upon a contrary principle would be to flaunt 
common rights and justice, to fly in the face 
of the axiom that the workman is worthy of 
his hire, and to say that both the present 
welfare and the future status of the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession engaged in 
higher education are of less concern than 
those of organized labor, to drive these same 
teachers to labor-union organization and 
tactics, and to cause leading intellectuals 
occupying positions of strategic importance 
in youth training to be eritical of our form 
of government and cynical in their own re- 
lations to it. If contributions and sacrifices 
need to be made by the citizenry of the na- 
tion at large, faculties of higher educational 
institutions will do their share—they are 
accustomed to that. But to single them out 
as a group to be specially penalized would 
be to show less wisdom than the government 
is exercising in any comparable field. 

The failure of the government to make 
any move up to date toward institutional 
aid for accelerated programs tends to reflect 
upon it in the light of the background of 
these programs. You all know that, at the 
conference in Baltimore last January, rep- 
resentatives of at least six major arms of 
the government, including the Army and 
Navy, asked, begged, implored higher edu- 
cation to speed up. We were told to Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! We were even accused by 
one speaker of being a major cause of Pearl 
Harbor and warned to do labors ‘‘meet for 
repentance’’ and from that time on not to 
contribute toward ‘‘too little, and too late.’’ 

Loaded with these appeals and innuen- 
does, representatives of higher education 
went home and in a few months it was re- 
ported that 90 per cent of these institutions 
had already begun or were about to begin 
accelerated programs, While we had not 
been promised it at Baltimore, we had been 
encouraged with the hope of federal aid to 
assist such programs. Yet when a bill to 
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provide such aid, carefully drawn and pre- 
sented by the Office of Education, was laid 
before the Bureau of the Budget, the re- 
joinder was made, so we are told, ‘‘ Colleges 
and universities don’t need that kind of aid ; 
they have already planned their accelerated 
programs. ’’ 

Even this rebuff has not diminished the 
ardor of these institutions, although it has 
necessarily had a deterring influence upon 
the rate and efficiency of performance. The 
action of the government’s agency is one 
deeply to be regretted and wholly unjusti- 
fied on the grounds asserted. Fortunately 
it is not yet too late to rectify, at least in 
some degree, this error. 

III. The third principle of this paper 
asserts that the basis on which aid to stu- 
dents should be granted is the number of 
students who are under any classification of 
the Selective Service act which looks 
toward the individual’s being used in the 
war effort. To put it in other words, every 
person of selective-service age, whose classi- 
fication makes him potentially eligible for 
active duty to his country, should be given 
g2overnment subsidy as long as he remains in 
training on the level of higher education. 
Before he enrolls as a student he should be 
enlisted in whatever branch he expects to 
serve, and while in school he should be 
placed on an inactive status, on pay. 

This principle openly implies that, with 
the student’s relation to his government 
thus determined, the government would 
have not only the right but the responsi- 
bility to state, as far as it deems best for war 
purposes, what training any student should 
receive. Of course it implies also that the 
government would have the right to change 
the student’s status from inactive to active 
whenever war conditions made that neces- 
sary. 

I realize that this principle perhaps more 
than any other may be highly controversial, 
yet it would seem that there is a logical 
sequence to this situation that is perfectly 
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clear. If the various arms of the govern- 
ment need trained manpower, the needs are 
specific and known in advance within rea- 
sonable limits. To select the persons for the 
training needed in advance of the training, 
then to pay them stipulated amounts dur- 
ing the period of training, is to do not only 
the thoroughly consistent thing but also 
what is already being done for present war 
purposes by industry as well as by both the 
Army and the Navy. In fact, the regular 
college student, if we may designate him as 
such, is about the only one in definite war 
training who is not on government allow- 
ance. 

IV. The fourth major principle of this 
paper is that it is the pressing obligation of 
the hour for higher education and govern- 
ment by joint co-operative effort to decide 
what activities higher education can and 
should carry on, which should receive 
federal wartime aid. 

This principle has been earried out in 
part. It has been in process of winning its 
way for eight months. On the other hand, 
for eight months it has also lagged. Both 
the Army and the Navy have conferred with 
representatives of higher education concern- 
ing some of their programs. On the other 
hand, neither the Army nor the Navy has, 
as far as I am aware, taken the stand, which 
it might well have, to give the needed impe- 
tus to make its programs effective through 
recruiting agencies by using its influence to 
see that the necessary federal aid is forth- 
coming for these programs in institutions of 
higher education. Furthermore, only those 
who have been in uninterrupted connection 
with the continuously sporadic attempts to 
bring together Army, Navy, Selective Ser- 
vice, and War Manpower Board can de- 
scribe adequately the need for an operating 
medium open at all times for the immediate 
consideration and appropriate disposal of 
these needs. 

The institutions of higher education are 
in no position to tell the branches of the 
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government engaged in the war what pro- 
grams of training the latter need. This 
statement is made in full knowledge of the 
contrary view held by some of my col- 
leagues. 

By the same token even the best Army or 
Navy official is not an authority on what 
educational facilities the colleges and uni- 
versities have to offer. This statement is 
made in full knowledge of assertions of 
alleged academic unreliability, which have 
issued from time to time from military and 
naval sources. 

But the sensible, the realistic, the effective 
way is for those who have needs to confer 
with those who have supplies, and for the 
two parties working together to reach the 
best solution of problems of mutual interest, 
as these problems arise. After the armed 
forces have earmarked specific activities of 
higher institutions as war activities we shall 
have a valid basis for allocating federal 
wartime aid. For the educational institu- 
tions to ask without such primary determi- 
nation is for them to lay themselves open to 
the accusation already made, that they are 
out for their own interests. 

I realize full well that such co-operative 
consultation may result in the educational 
institutions being asked to make modifica- 
tions, perhaps radical ones, in their pro- 
grams. Very well; if that is the way in 
which they can make their best contribution 
to victory, why not? There is not the most 
remote part of our civil, economic, or cul- 
tural structure that has escaped serious 
impacts of this war. Why should we expect 
to exempt institutions of higher education ? 
Nor should anyone say that this is govern- 
ment control. We do it or we do not do it, 
as we institutionally choose. But if any 
institution chooses to co-operate, then it can- 
not at the same time exercise institutional 
autocracy. 

V. This leads us directly to the fifth 
principle of this paper—that no educational 
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institution is justified in opposing federal 
wartime aid or in refusing to use it on the 
premise that to accept it would be to yield 
to federal control of higher education. In 
the first place, let it be stated again, the 
proposal is for wartime aid only. This con- 
dition itself invalidates the standard argu- 
ments against federal aid as a method of 
federal control. Why? Because this aid is 
to cease when war needs cease; then the 
institutions will be in status quo ante as far 
as financial administration and control are 
concerned. 

In the second place, those institutions of 
higher education that are now co-operating 
for war purposes with any branch of the 
government are having exercised over them 
as much federal control as this program 
provides. If you have a contract with the 
government to train a special group, as 
many have, or if you operate ESMWT you 
are already receiving institutional aid. 
Have you applied for a part of the loans 
available to students? Have you used the 
NYA? You are already receiving the 
second form of federal aid proposed. Are 
you being federally controlled? If you 
think you are, examine the nature of that 
control and ask two questions: First, Do 
these controls restrict the long-range free 
operation of the founding principles of 
your institution, or are they likely rather to 
lend additional guarantee to those princi- 
ples? Second, Do you really propose to 
co-operate with the government in assisting 
to meet the pressing needs of the war 
emergency, or are you proposing to co- 
operate only on your own terms, formulated 
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from the perspective of tradition? Are you 
facing the future or the past? 

From the Army, the Navy, from industry, 
from Selective Service, and from the White 
House, have come many voices. Many 
voices, but one message—the apex of the 
present crisis is manpower, men and women 
with the knowledge and technical skill 
absolutely essential to waging this war. If 
our nation is to meet this crisis of manpower 
and bring victory and peace, colleges and 
universities must continue the needed pro- 
grams in maximum capacity. 

This they cannot do any more than in- 
dustry, transportation, or communication 
can, without federal wartime assistance. 
This assistance must be available in such 
amounts and under such conditions that 
there will be an uninterrupted supply of 
manpower personnel in attendance, in such 
numbers as may be required to be trained 
for wartime needs in higher institutions of 
education. These institutions must be en- 
abled to insure the proper instruction by 
the necessary faculty and material supplies. 
To do all this will require more than the 
assent to the program of government 
agencies or even their stentorian appeals to 
the institutions themselves. It demands 
aggressive co-operation on the part of the 
government, appropriation of federal funds 
in terms of the nature and amount of needs 
to be met. It demands a single-eyed pur- 
pose on the part of the government to make 
use of institutions of higher education as a 
major activity of war conduct. It demands 
a facing-up to this program in a manner not 
yet displayed by the federal government. 





COMMITTEES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


THE Department of State announced, Sep- 
tember 25, the membership of four advisory 
committees on various phases of inter-cultural 





relations. These committees, their principal 
functions, and their personnel are as follows: 

The General Advisory Committe on Cultural 
Relations for 1942-43 will counsel with the 
department through its Division of Cultural 
Relations on general policies in the planning 
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and execution of the program of cultural rela- 
tions. It will also serve as a co-ordinating body 
for the other advisory committees. Its member- 
ship ineludes : 


Robert G. Caldwell, dean of humanities, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Ben M. Cherring- 
ton, director, Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Social Sciences, University of Denver; Stephen 
P. Duggan, director, Institute of International 
Education, New York City; Waldo G. Leland, di- 
rector, American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, D. C.; Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress; Carl H. Milam, secretary, American 
Library Association, Chicago; Beardsley Ruml, 
treasurer, R. H. Macy and Company, New York 
City; James T. Shotwell, chairman, National Com- 
mittee of the United States of North America on 
International Intellectual Co-operation, New York 
City; George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College, 
New York City; John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; Henry A. Wallace, Vice- 
President of the United States. 


The Advisory Committee on Exchanging Fel- 
lowships and Professorships advises on the 
selection of graduate students and professors 
for the panels presented to the other partici- 
pating governments and on the selection of 


graduate students and professors from the 
panels presented by other participating govern- 
ments, under the Convention for the Promotion 


of Inter-American Cultural Relations. It also 
advises on general matters pertaining to the 
interchange of students and professors. Its 
members are: 


Dr. Duggan; Albert L. Barrows, executive secre- 
tary, National Research Council, Washington (D. 
C.); Martin MeGuire, dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, Catholic University of America; 
Dr. Leland; W. Rex Crawford, professor of soci- 
ology, University of Pennsylvania; Donald Young, 
research secretary, Social Science Research Council, 
New York City. 


The Advisory Committee on Foreign Students 
is concerned with the adjustment of students 
from abroad to their new environment, and with 
“plans for more effective guidance and hos- 
pitality.” It is made up of: 

Edgar J. Fisher, assistant director, Institute of 
International Education; Thomas E. Jones, presi- 
dent, Fisk University (Nashville) ; Gladys Bryson, 
professor of sociology, Smith College; Dr. Cherring- 
ton; Charles W. Hackett, professor of Latin-Amer- 
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ican history, University of Texas; Allen Blaisdell, 
director, International House, Berkeley (Calif.) ; 
the Reverend George B. Ford, Columbia Univer- 
sity; J. Raleigh Nelson, director of the Interna- 
tional Center, University of Michigan. 


The Advisory Committee on Inter-American 
Co-operation in Agricultural Education aims to 
interest the land-grant colleges in inter-Amer- 
ican studies and to explain the aims of the 
proposed Institute of Tropical Agriculture. Its 
membership comprises : 


Thomas Barbour, director, Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, Harvard University; Earl N. Bress- 
man, chief, Agricultural Division, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 
(D. C.); Homer J. Henney, dean of agriculture, 
Colorado State College (Fort Collins); H. Harold 
Hume, dean, College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida; John C. Patterson, chief, Division of In- 
ter-American Educational Relations, U. 8. Office of 
Education; Knowles A. Ryerson, dean, University 
of California School of Agriculture, Davis; T. W. 
Schultz, research professor of rural social science, 
Iowa State College (Ames); T. G. Lee, Jr., dean, 
College of Agriculture, Louisiana State University. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TO THE FORE 


ALTHOUGH colleges and universities are read- 
justing their academic programs in every way 
possible to cope with the war emergency, they 
are also adding to their crowded schedules 
courses designed to insure the physical fitness 
of the men and women enrolled. 

Alexander G. Ruthven, president, University 
of Michigan, announced, October 5, that the 
physical-hardening program has been made 
compulsory for all men students. This action 
was taken by the Board of Regents in view of 
the probable reduction in the Selective Service 
age limit. Students will be required to par- 
ticipate in three 90-minute periods of physical 
training each week. The students undergo phys- 
ical examinations, and the activities in which 
they engage are determined by the doctors’ 
reports. 

Cornell University’s wartime goals include 
physical fitness for “every undergraduate, spe- 
cial preparation for those qualified for military 
service, and every possible aid to all students 
to make themselves useful in the war effort.” 
The training here, too, has been made compul- 
sory for male undergraduates. Undergraduate 
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leaders, at a meeting before the opening of 
classes, sent to the faculty a request for “a 
physical-fitness program ... to train Cornell 
undergraduates for military service and to build 
a physical body eapable of producing greater 
mental effort . . . while still in eivilian life. 

” The leaders also indorsed stricter enforce- 
ment of academic standards, with the recom- 
mendation that “a student who does not show 
signs of accomplishment no longer has any 
place in an institution which has been called 
upon to train men for the war effort.” 

At the Pennsylvania State College, an “op- 
tional physical-edueation program for toughen- 
ing up prospective service men” has_ been 
adopted for upperclassmen. Students will be 
put through a rigorous body-conditioning pro- 
gram rather than competitive sports. Empha- 
sis will be upon strength, speed, and endurance. 

Walter C. Eberhardt, director of physical 
education, St. Louis University, has announced 
that upperciassmen may enroll in the special 
physical-edueation class for students enlisted in 
the V-1 program. This class meets for three 
periods each week, two of one hour each and 
one of two hours. However, upperclassmen 
who feel they cannot spend so much time on 
physical training may enroll in any of the 
freshman classes that are held twice a week. 

Physical training for women, “with a fresh 
war intensity,” has been expanded to three days 
a week on the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, according to an announce- 
ment by Martha Deane, associate professor of 
physical education. The objective is a good 
general physical condition. Health, co-ordina- 
tion, and endurance are built up through par- 
ticipation in games with emphasis on skill and 
enjoyment. Professor Deane believes that 
physical fitness is more than muscular fitness; 
“. . it involves emotional and social stability. 
We think the social element is as important as 
the physical, and when we say physical fitness, 
we mean... emotional, nervous, social” fitness. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS FOR THE TRAINING OF 
WOMEN 

ScHooL AND Society, September 19, reported 
a number of new courses available to women 
in colleges and universities. Since that date 
additional information has been received by the 














journal. In some instances the fields opened 
to women are through courses especially de- 
signed for their training; in others, women are 
being admitted for the first time to highly spe- 
cialized courses. 

Under the training-of-war-production-work- 
ers program in the vocational schools of Louisi- 
ana, more than 360 women are now being 
trained as machine operators, aviation and ma- 
rine sheet-metal workers, electricians, and ship 
and aviation welders. At the Ouachita Valley 
Defense School (West Monroe), women whose 
husbands are in the armed forces or war-pro- 
duction industries have repaired and put back 
into flight three government fighter planes. The 
instructor states that “the women are doing a 
much better job than men in this particular 
type of [sheet-metal] work.” During the past 
six months, also, girls have begun to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded for in- 
struction in tractor repair and operation, and 
more than 100 have entered this division of vo- 
cational training. 

Irving Jacoby, supervisor, Institute of Film 
Techniques, City College (New York), an- 
nounced at the beginning of classes, September 
24, that “the Army Signal Corps has demon- 
strated that trained women ean take many tech- 
nical film jobs previously held by men.” 

New York University reports a larger per- 
centage of women among the undergraduate 
and graduate enrollees than has hitherto been 
the case. They are being trained to replace 
men in “virtually all clerical, professional, and 
technical fields.” 

The Pennsylvania State College is ineluding 
“women for the first time among prospective 
war-industry workers” in the department of in- 
dustrial engineering. According to C. E. Bull- 
ing, head of the department, two courses of 15 
weeks each, which will open, October 12, will 
provide instruction in materials testing and in- 
spection and production engineering. 

A tradition of 116 years has been upset at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.) 
by the decision of the officials to admit “a lim- 
ited number” of women to degree-giving courses 
this fall. 

The Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute (Glen- 
dale, Calif.), which opened, September 14, ad- 
mitted women to its engineering classes because 
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of the shortages in manpower and the demand 
for aircraft engineers. 

Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) has re- 
organized its science courses with the view of 
preparing science majors “to help carry out 
with the greatest possible efficiency both the 
wartime and the long-range programs of hos- 
pital, industrial, and research laboratories in 
urgent need of women scientists to assist in 
war-necessitated expansion and to fill gaps 
created by the drafting of men.” Typing and 
shorthand are to be offered on “an extracur- 
ricular basis.” 

Theodore H. Jack, president, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), in 
addressing the student body on September 26, 
said, “[The college] has turned its back on ex- 
perimental education and has transferred em- 
phasis in its curricula to such fundamentals as 
mathematics and pure science.” For the first 
time in the history of the college there is a 
course on the economies of war, as well as other 
courses designed to prepare the student body 
“better to meet conditions in a postwar world.” 

Under the adult-education program at Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) there are several 
new courses for women. One, Millinery, is to 
be given by Nelda Preiss; two, Book Reviewing, 
and Speech for Radio and Monoacting, are 
under the direction of Ruth Kelso Renfrow. 


A CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE ON THE 
WARTIME TEACHING OF AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY 


As a result of the recent Conference of Cali- 
fornia College and University Teachers of 
American History, a report of which appears 
in this number, a “committee of 50 educators 
has been appointed to continue the work of 
the conference and to take such steps as may 
seem desirable in calling other conferences 
and interesting other teachers in the matter,” 
according to an announcement by Edgar E. 
Robinson, head of the department of history, 
Stanford University, and chairman of the con- 
ference. The committee includes: 


J. E. Wallace Sterling and Edward Guerrant, 
California Institute of Technology (Pasadena) ; 
Herbert E. Bolton, Lawrence A. Harper, John D. 
Hicks, Eugene I. MecCormac, and Frederic L. 
Paxson, the University of California (Berkeley) ; 
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Walter E. Bean and Vernon J. Puryear, the Uni- 
versity of California College of Agriculture (Da- 
vis); John W. Caughey, Brainerd Dyer, Frank J. 
Klingberg, and Louis J. Koontz, the University of 
California (Los Angeles); Richard Van Alstyne, 
Chico State College; Mitchell P. Briggs, Kenneth 
Potter, and Emory Ratcliffe, Fresno State Col- 
lege; Cardinal Goodwin, Mills College; Malcolm 
R. Eiselen, College of the Pacifie (Stockton) ; 
Frank W. Pitman, Pomona College (Claremont) ; 
Robert G. Raymer and Earl Cranston, University 
of Redlands; Charles B. Leonard, San Diego State 
College; Bernice Tompkins, San Jose State Col- 
lege; Theodore E. Treutlein, San Franciseo State 
College; Peter M. Dunne, the University of San 
Francisco; A. Russell Buchanan and William H. 
Ellison, Santa Barbara State College; Comer Vann 
Woodwar, Scripps College (Claremont); Fred H. 
Garver and Donald W. Rowland, University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles); Thomas A. 
Bailey, Charles A. Barker, Harold W. Bradley, 
George H. Knoles, and Maxwell H. Savelle, Stan- 
ford University; and Paul 8S. Smith, Whittier 
College. 


A small local committee, made up of mem- 
bers of the Stanford department of history, will 
plan and arrange subsequent meetings of teach- 
ers of American history. 


CHINA’S UNIVERSITIES EXPAND 
DESPITE THE WAR 

EVER since the Japanese first attacked China, 
the various boards in charge of educational in- 
stitutions have persisted in keeping the schools 
and institutions of higher education alive in 
spite of almost insurmountable handicaps. 
Many of the colleges and universities have 
moved from their original sites and many have 
become “mobile units,’ such as were described 
in ScHooL AND Society, January 11, 1941. 
Chengtu, which is in a remote section of the 
country, has offered refuge to six of China’s 
largest universities, thus making the town the 
site of seven institutions. 

The local university—West China Union— 
was started in 1910 by four American and 
British missionary groups working in Szechwan 
Provinee. Shortly after the Japanese overran 
the eastern provinces, five universities moved to 
Chengtu, and a sixth has recently joined them. 
The first to move were Nanking University, 
Ginling College, and Cheeloo University, fol- 
lowed soon after by National Central Univer- 
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sity and the department of biology, Soochow 
University. Yenching University is the new- 
comer. 

Not only has the work of these institutions 
been assured by the comparative safety of the 
region, but changes in the community have been 
influenced to a great degree by their presence. 
According to a report in The Texas Outlook, 
September, the population has been increased 
by the addition of some 6,000 students. “More 
important than population changes is the sud- 
den advancement in science and industry which 
has come with the universities.” 

Nanking University has conducted an agri- 
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cultural experiment that has resulted in im- 
provement of crops and farm stock. Research 
in industrial techniques includes welding and 
electro-chemistry, and the university is produc- 
ing radios, radio parts, and scientific motion pic- 
tures as part of the government’s audio-visual- 
education project. Because of the presence of 
the refugee universities, Chengtu has also be- 
come an important medical center, and the de- 
partment of pharmacy, West China Union, is 
experimenting in the manufacture of simple 
drugs from native herbs and is making signifi- 
eant research into the vitamin values of native 
foods. 





Notes and News... 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

JosEPpH M. Unter, who has served as acting 
president, State Teachers College (Indiana, 
Pa.), sueceeds as president the late Leroy Al- 
bert King, whose death, June 5, was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Socrety, June 13. 


Cora Miner Barry has been appointed dean 
of women and personnel director, Fisher Busi- 
ness School, Boston. 


G. G. Srarr, superintendent of schools, Ar- 
eanum (Ohio), has been appointed dean of in- 
struction, Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, 
North Carolina. C. H. Starr is the new super- 
intendent at Areanum. 


Bess Emcu, assistant professor of pharmacy, 
University of Toledo (Ohio), sueceeds George 
L. Baker, dean, as acting dean of the College 
of Pharmacy. Dr. Baker has been given leave 
of absence for service in the Navy. 


ALFRED J. WHITE, who served as assistant to 
the late Otto F. A. Canis, whose death, July 10, 
was reported in ScHoou anv Society, July 18, 
has been appointed head of the department of 
pharmacy, Fordham University. He will be 
assisted by Albert J. Sica, instructor in phar- 
macy and pharmacal Latin. 


SisTeR FRANCES DE CHANTAL, former dean of 
women and director of the department of chem- 
istry, Webster College (Webster Groves, Mo.), 
who was absent during the past year for com- 
pletion of work on her doctorate at the Uni- 


versity of Notre Dame, has returned to the col- 
lege as head of the department of chemistry. 


James K. Guturie, founder and conductor 
of the San Bernardino (Calif.) philharmonic 
orchestra, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of music, San Bernardino Valley 
Union Junior College. 


JOHN R. SMALE, head of the pre-legal depart- 
ment of the Fresno (Calif.) High School, has 
been appointed head of the department of com- 
merece and associate professor, Chico (Calif.) 
State College. 


MEL CAINES succeeds Ed. Laurenson as head 
of the department of physical education, west 
campus, Pasadena Junior College. Mr. Laur- 
enson succeeds William Dunn in a similar post 
on the east campus. Mr. Dunn is a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. 


Tuomas G. Estep, since 1913 member of the 
staff of the department of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh), has been named acting head of the de- 
partment to succeed Willibald Trinks, who will 
retire at the completion of his year’s leave of 
absence. 


IrvinG A. LeonarpD, professor of Hispanic 
civilization, Brown University, has accepted a 
chair at the University of Michigan. 


AmonG staff changes at Providence (R. I.) 
College are the following: Father Daniel F. 
Reilly, O.P., has been appointed to the depart- 
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ment of history, and the Reverend Edward B. 
Halton, O.P., to the department of physics. 
The Reverend Adolph Garcia, of the depart- 
ment of Spanish, has resigned to return to his 
home province in Spain because of a shortage 
of priests in his native country. Daniel Me- 
Quillan Lilly, of the department of biology, has 
been given leave of absence for service with the 
Army. 


CHANGES in the staff of the department of 
zoology, Columbia University, include the fol- 
lowing: Robert Ballentine, National Research 
Council fellow at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, has been appointed lecturer 
in zoology; Francis J. Ryan, National Research 
Council fellow at Stanford University, returns 
as instructor to give a course in vertebrate zool- 
ogy and one in invertebrate zoology; Mordecai 
Gabriel, lecturer in zoology, has been appointed 
university fellow. Hans Ris, lecturer in zool- 
ogy, has been appointed Seessel fellow, Yale 
University ; Daniel C. Pease, lecturer, has joined 
a war-research project in the department of 
biology, Princeton University. James H. Me- 
Gregor, who has been a member of the depart- 
ment since 1897, is now professor emeritus of 
zoology, but is giving his course, “The Evolu- 
tion of Man,” in university extension during the 
winter semester. H. Burr Steinbach, assistant 
professor of zoology, has resigned to accept an 
associate professorship, Washington University, 
St. Louis. Arthur W. Pollister has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. 


JoHN RypgorpD, head of the department of 
history, University of Wichita, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in history, University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Rydjord will conduct a general 
survey course on the history of the Western 
Hemisphere and will lecture on Mexican history. 


New appointments at Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.) are: Lloyd B. Williams, in- 
struetor in mathematics, Georgia School of 
Technology (Atlanta), to the department of 
mathematics; Holle G. DeBoer, to the depart- 
ment of public speaking; and Thomas F. 
O’Donnell, to the department of English. 


Aaron Bourop, one of the country’s leading 
young painters, has been appointed artist-in- 
residence, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale. In securing the appointment of 
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Mr. Bohrod, the university “becomes one of 
the first American universities ever to sponsor 
an outstanding artist in residence.” 


Epwin Kent, superintendent of schools, 
Sonoma County (Calif.), has been appointed 
to the staff of Santa Rosa (Calif.) Junior Col- 
lege. Charles Wiggins, principal of the Healds- 
burg (Calif.) schools has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Kent. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECH- 
NOLOGY (Houghton) has appointed seven new 
members to its teaching staff to replace men 
given leaves of absence for service with the 
armed forces. The appointees are: O. Gaylord 
Marsh, former U. S. consul general with ser- 
vices in Canada, Europe, Latin America, and 
Korea, as special lecturer on world affairs and 
member of the Spanish division of the depart- 
ment of languages; George Machwart, A. R. 
Kendall, and Ernest Epperson, to the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering; Jesse C. Butler, 
Earl Roberts, and Thomas R. Richards, to the 
department of mathematics. 


HELEN WILLson CANFIELD has been ap- 
pointed director of physical education, Webster 
College. 


GrorGE W. DONALDSON, co-ordinator of the 
demonstration school, University of Georgia, 
has been appointed assistant professor of edu- 
cation and principal of the demonstration 
school, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton. 


Sister Mary Georgiana, of the department 
of English, Webster College, has been appointed 
to the staff of Catholic Teachers College (Albu- 
querque, N. M.), a college under the super- 
vision of the archbishop, which is devoted to the 
education of both lay and religious teachers. 


SUMNER SPAULDING, architect of Los Angeles, 
succeeds Charles M. Brooks, Jr., on the staff of 
Seripps College, Claremont, Calif. Mr. Spauld- 
ing will work with art students whose interests 
lie in community planning. 


THE REVEREND Peter SaTrtuer, C.SS.R., for- 
merly of St. Joseph’s College (Kirkwood, Mo.), 
is teaching ethics at Webster College. 


SHIRLEY WINSBERG, teacher of physical edu- 
eation, public schools, Whiting (Ind.), sueceeds 
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Kathleen Callahan in the department of phys- 
ical education, Massachusetts State College. 
Miss Callahan was recently commissioned an 
officer in the WAVES. 

ALBERT Britt, former president, Knox Col- 
lege (Galesburg, Ill.), has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer on political and social philosophy, 
Claremont (Calif.) Colleges. Ruth Durney, of 
the staff of Reedley (Calif.) Junior College, has 
been named assistant in supervisory work in 


secondary education and apprentice teaching. 


Davip E. WEINLAND has been appointed as- 
sistant to Howard E. Rondthaler, president, 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JoHn Guy Fow kes, professor of educa- 
tion, sueceeds Seott H. Goodnight as director 
of summer sessions, University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Goodnight has resigned after thirty-one 
years of service in this post. 

MARJORIE CARPENTER has been appointed 
full-time co-ordinator of war activities, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Mo. Dr. Carpenter, 
in addition to correlating all work related to 
the war effort, will act as liaison officer between 
the college and government offices in Washing- 
ton and industrial and war-training centers to 


ascertain the nation’s needs in womanpower. 


WituiAM M. PartTLan, assistant professor of 
economies, Fordham College, Fordham Univer- 
sity, has been appointed registrar of the col- 
lege, succeeding Thomas A. Reilly, who is now 
on duty with the Navy as a lieutenant, s.g. 


Recent Deaths 

AuIceE Morriti, dean, State Normal School 
(Castleton, Vt.), died, September 3, according 
to a report sent recently to ScHooL anp So- 
cieTY by Caroline 8S. Woodruff, retired prin- 
cipal of the school. Miss Morrill, who was fifty- 
five years old at the time of her death, had 
served in public and private schools in New 
Jersey and New York before going to Castleton 
(1923), where she became dean of the school, 
head of the department of education, and super- 
visor of student teaching. 

Wituiam CopmMan SturGis, who organized 
the College of Preachers at the Episcopal Cathe- 
dral (Washington, D. C.) in 1929, died, Sep- 
tember 29, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Sturgis had made a special study of botany and 
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had served as assistant botanist, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and vegetable pathologist, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experimental Station, 1892-1901. 
He was lecturer on diseases of forest trees, Yale 
University (1901-02), and dean, School of For- 
estry, Colorado State College (Fort Collins), 
1904-05. 

Ross AIKEN GorTNER, chief of the division 
of biochemistry, University of Minnesota, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, September 30. Dr. 
Gortner, who had served as resident investiga- 
tor in biological chemistry, Station for Experi- 
mental Evolution, Carnegie Institution (1909- 
14), went to the University of Minnescta (1914) 
as associate professor of soil chemistry. He 
was agricultural biochemist (1916-17) and be- 
came professor and head of the division in the 
latter year. Dr. Gortner was fifty-seven years 
old at the time of his death. 

ALIcE G. THORN, since 1920 a member of the 
staff of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died, October 1. Miss 
Thorn, who had served on the staff of the State 
Normal School (Geneva, N. Y.) before going to 
the college, was an authority on the theory of 
teaching music to children of kindergarten age. 
She was the author of several books on musie 
for young children. 


WINFIELD Scorr HAL, professor emeritus of 
physiology, Northwestern University, died, Oc- 
tober 2, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Hall 
had served the university from 1895 until his 
retirement, 1919. 


RicHarD Eppy Sykes, president emeritus, St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), died, Oc- 
tober 2, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. 
Sykes, who had served pastorates of the Univer- 
salist Chureh in Little Falls (N. Y.), Denver, 
and Malden (Mass.), became president of the 
university (1919) and was made president emer- 
itus, 1934. 


Coming Events 

THE University of Chicago announees a series 
of free public lectures on “American Society in 
Wartime” to be given at 4:30 in the Social 
Science Research Building. The series is the 
tenth to be sponsored by the Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions. The first lecture, “Population,” 
was given by William F. Ogburn, chairman of 
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the department of sociology at the university, 
October 6. The schedule of coming lectures 
follows: October 13, “Impact on the Family,” 
Ernest W. Burgess, the university; October 20, 
“Changes in Towns,” W. Lloyd Warner, the 
university; October 27, “Changes in Cities,” 
Louis Wirth, the university; November 3, 
“Changes on the Farms,” Lowry Nelson, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, University of Minne- 
sota; November 10, “War and the Soldier,” 
Samuel A. Stouffer, the University of Chicago; 
November 17, “War and the Citizen,” Ellsworth 
Faris, the university; November 24, “Races 
and Minorities,’ Robert Redfield, the univer- 
sity; December 1, “Racial Ideologies,” Robert 
K. Park, the university; December 8, “Criminal 
Conduct,” Edwin H. Sutherland, chairman, de- 
partment of sociology, Indiana University; De- 
cember 15, “Maintenance of Morale,” Herbert 
Blumer, the University of Chicago. 
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THE annual Bucknell Conference on Educa- 
tion will be held at Bucknell University (Lewis- 
burg, Pa.), October 16. The general theme of 
the meetings will be “Education and the War 
Emergency.” Among the speakers scheduled 
are: Paul Knedler, professor of mathematics, 
Keystone State Teachers College (Kutztown), 
“The Effect of the War on Mathematics’; 
Martica Georg, instructor in economics, Buck- 
nell University, “Business Training for Today 
and Tomorrow”; Leversia Powers, chief, spe- 
cial edueation, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Publie Instruction, “Plans for the Education 
of Gifted Children”; Grace Ullmeyer, depart- 
ment of music, State Teachers College (Lock 
Haven, Pa.), “Music Education and Public 
Morale”; and Frank A. Sprague, associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, “Foreign Languages and Pan-American 
Relations.” 


Shorter Papers... 





TEACHER-TRAINING IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


I HAvE before me several recent documents 
bearing on the training of prospective teachers 
of social science in the publie schools. The most 
recent of these is J. W. Baldwin’s survey of 
teacher-training courses in social sciences, 
ScHoot AND Society, January 10. Professor 
Baldwin has gone through the catalogues 
(source material which should be used with 
caution) of state universities and teachers col- 
leges and found 287 teacher-training courses for 
prospective social-science teachers, offered in 
16 state universities and 90 teachers colleges. 
If we had comparable statistics for five or for 
ten years ago, these figures would doubtless re- 
veal a gratifying quantitative increase in edu- 
cational interest in the social sciences. In other 
than this superficial quantitative aspect, how- 
ever, such raw data have little value. Professor 
Baldwin gives figures on the number of these 
courses taught respectively in departments of 
education and in social-science departments. 
These figures may add fuel to the old contro- 
versy whether how to teach a subject can best 
be taught by those who are taught the tricks of 


the teaching trade or by those who presumably 
are in some sense masters of the subject itself. 
Professor Baldwin gives no analysis of the 
catalogue descriptions of these 287 courses, pos- 
sibly because he knows that course descriptions 
are frequently inaccurate and misleading. Still, 
analysis of descriptions might at least give us 
some notion of what the instructors claim to be 
the content of their courses, and possibly some 
line on what their function is conceived to be. 
No possible quantitative study can tell us much 
about the quality and the functional focus of a 
course, or of the social philosophy of the in- 
struetor—or even whether he has a philosophy. 
Yet if social-science instruction is to have color 
and focus, it is essential not only that the in- 
structor have a social philosophy but that he be 
critically conscious of what his philosophy—his 
system of values—is. 

A second interesting document is the report, 
from one of the larger state universities, drawn 
up in June, 1940, by a joint committee of the 
colleges of arts and education. The committee 
had been appointed two years previously and 
consisted of four professors of education and 
one each from the departments of economics, 
geography, history, political science and sociol- 
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ogy. The committee’s assignment was to “study 
the possibilities of a special program in the 
social studies for the benefit of superior stu- 
dents” in the College of Arts who desire to 
become teachers of the social sciences in the 
public schools. The report was not submitted 
to the colleges concerned until March, 1941. 
At the time this paper was written, it had not 
yet been called up for action. Probably it will 
not be called up. Nevertheless, it should have 
some attention. It was a pioneer attempt, in 
this particular university, to solve a special cur- 
ricular problem within the framework of exist- 
ing courses and curricular regulations which 
make solution impossible. It affords a striking 
illustration of how not to prepare secondary- 
school social-science teachers. Not only did the 
committee not try to break loose from the 
straightjackets of existing courses and depart- 
mental vested interests, but, so far as the report 
shows, it made no analysis whatsoever of the 
aim and purpose of social-science instruction in 
the public schools. 

In brief, the committee sets up a major of 40 
hours (quarter, not semester, hours) in some 
one social science or in some “acceptable” com- 
bination of the respective social sciences, as 
defined by existing departmental lines. Accord- 
ingly, the prospective history teacher must take 
the 40 hours required as a minimum major in 
history in the College of Education, and in addi- 
tion 25 hours, either in history or from an 
approved list of courses in other social sciences, 
to satisfy the requirements for a history major 
in the College of Arts. To these 65 hours are 
added 45 hours of required professional courses 
in the College of Education. This makes a total 
of 110 hours, out of approximately 180 (quar- 
ter) hours required for graduation. Thus, in a 
college supposedly devoted to liberal culture, 
the prospective history teacher is required to 
devote nearly three of his four years to con- 
centrated specialization. One cannot help won- 
dering whether a teacher who knows only his- 
tory can really know history. 

Still more revealing are the committee’s pre- 
scriptions for the student who wishes to prepare 
himself to teach the “social studies” in general. 
The committee breaks with traditional regula- 
tion sufficiently to provide for a general social- 
science major of 40 hours. Having recom- 
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mended this measure of elastic adaptability, 
however, it forthwith lays out four safely con- 
ventional fields (economies, geography, political 
seience, sociology) “preferred in preparation 
for social studies other than history,” and 
further provides that any one of these fields 
may (the implication is “must”) become the 
student’s “area of emphasis.” Furthermore, 
the student “emphasizing” one field must take 
all the specified courses in that field and fill 
out the rest of his 40-hour major from the 
courses specified in the other three fields. In 
economics, 19 hours of courses are specified; in 
geography, 36; in political science, 28 or 30; in 
sociology, 25. 

It is worth while seeing what this would mean. 
The student taking a 40-hour “general” major 
in the social sciences but choosing geography as 
his area of emphasis would have just four hours 
for economies, sociology, political science or 
what have you, after taking the required 36 
hours in geography. These 36 hours are in 
eleven prescribed geography courses distributed 
as follows: one each (in addition to two pre- 
requisite elementary courses) in the geography 
of the United States and Canada, of Europe, 
of Latin America and of Asia (the geography 
of Africa and the Pacifie being for some unex- 
plained reason overlooked) ; the historical geog- 
raphy of commerce, the geography of modern 
commerce, anthropo-geography and, finally, a 
course in the geography of the state in which 
this particular university is located. A layman 
may perhaps be pardoned the thought that all 
the essential geography of the state could be 
learned in two days. It is to be conceded that 
some high schools, more interested in vocational 
training than in education for democracy, may 
desire geography teachers with this exclusive 
sort of training, but no reason appears why 
such a type of training should be called “general 
social studies.” 

The other “areas of emphasis” are less open 
to adverse criticism, in regard to either the 
number or the character of the courses required. 
In economics, aside from the elementary course, 
only three subjects are included: statistics, labor 
problems and socialism. In the last named, two 
courses are required, although in different de- 
partments. The reason for this emphasis is not 
apparent. Whether statistics is an essential 
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element in teacher preparation will depend on 
the objectives of social science in the high 
school. In a sample program for a hypothetical 
student the committee includes a course in trans- 
portation. Just why transportation, labor prob- 
lems, socialism and statistics are named, to the 
exclusion of various other courses, e.g., public 
finance, international trade, money and bank- 
ing, world economics, consumption economics, 
does not appear. The inclusion of urban, rather 
than rural, sociology in the sociology group may 
be accounted for on the theory that urban cul- 
ture sets the behavior patterns for the whole 
country. 

It is beside the point, however, to criticize 
inclusions and exclusions of existing courses. 
No committee could possibly satisfy all points 
of view, where these are determined by the high 
degree of specialization in social-science de- 
partments. Furthermore, no possible combina- 
tion of existing courses can provide the kind 
and the content of training the prospective sec- 
ondary-school teacher should have. 

We are brought back again to the erying need 
of analysis of the job we expect the high-school 
social-science teacher to do. Having defined 
that in principle, but not too rigidly, we shall 
be in position to consider the nature and content 
of the high-school courses which are to be the 
classroom vehicles of secondary education in 
social science, or social philosophy. Only when 
we have made these analyses are we in position 
to plan curricula for teacher-training. 

Whatever the end-objective of the teaching 
of “the social studies” in the public schools is, 
it certainly is not mere factual orientation, 
although a certain amount of factual knowledge 
is essential and may be the best vehicle to more 
important things. (If every student could be 
made to see that he has no right to “opinions” 
until he has “got the facts,” a long step would 
be taken toward “responsible citizenship,” but 
it is appalling to think how silent most of us 
would have to be most of the time.) Nor can 
it be mere adaptation to society as it is, for the 
reason (if for no other) that society is in a state 
of profound change. It cannot be formal intel- 
lectual discipline, for there are other subjects 
more effective to that end. 

A year ago, a joint committee consisting of 
public-school administrators and representatives 
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of social-science departments in some half dozen 
of the State of Ohio’s institutions of higher edu- 
cation held a conference and issued an interim 
report on the pattern of master’s-degree re- 
quirements for prospective public-school teach- 
ers of social science. Besides recommending 
that “departments propose new courses or 
changes in old courses in order to provide the 
total educational experience considered desir- 
able,” and demanding a general social-science 
major, this committee presented as the first 
article in its credo: “Both graduate and under- 
graduate students should be given careful 
guidance to assure competence, an objective 
attitude toward social problems and a well- 
grounded sense of value judgments.” 

A “well-grounded sense of value judgments” 
may mean the same thing as the old “moral 
philosophy,” of which we have not heard for 
many decades because our machine materialism, 
our vocational ideal of education and our “prac- 
tical” instrumentalism threw it into the discard. 
The committee’s demand is highly significant. 
It is, of course, only one of countless testimonies 
to the fact that the totalitarian challenge has 
brought us back to fundamental values, or at 
least to an awareness of the fact that the value 
problem is the most basic thing in education as 
in life. 

Referring to a freshman course in the Ohio 
State University College of Education, Hullfish 
and Klein say: “This course . . . helps the in- 
dividual . . . to evaluate himself in relation- 
ship to the task which education will demand 
of him,” but it “also possesses a more general 
interest, that of helping the student examine his 
present beliefs and understand their sources.” 
Further, they assert that, “ideally, each unit of 
experience in the College [of Education] should 
be consciously directed to improve the value pat- 
terns of the students.”! In these two statements 
lies a philosophy, not only of teacher-training, 
but of all liberal education—or if one has be- 
come suspicious of the latter term, let us say, 
concretely, education for citizenship. Many 
years of teaching, from high school to graduate 
school, have convinced me that from a moral 

1H. Gordon Hullfish and Arthur J. Klein, ‘‘ The 
Future Development of the College Program’’ in 
‘¢ Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education,’’ 


edited by A. J. Klein, Ohio State University College 
of Education, 1941, p. 280. 
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point of view—the point of view that is all- 
important if democracy in any real sense what- 
ever is to survive—the basic difference between 
an educated and an uneducated man or woman 
is that the educated individual takes an “objec- 
tive” attitude toward his own values. This may 
seem to say no more than that he is open- 
minded, or that he has reason for the faith that 
is in him, but it should be remembered that to 
escape egoistic loyalty to one’s own “prin- 
ciples,” habits of thought and feelings—“a poor 
thing but mine own”—is exceedingly difficult. 
Some conviction of faith there must be, other- 
wise there could be no philosophy of life, no 
ealeulus of values, no organized social activity ; 
but it makes a vast difference whether the loy- 
alty to one’s own values is that of what Franklin 
H. Giddings called the “ideo-motor” type of 
mind (the man who thinks he ought to knock 
your block off if you disagree with him), the 
“ideo-emotional” type (the person who brands 
you with a condemnatory epithet if you fail to 
subscribe enthusiastically to his particular ideol- 
ogy) or the “critically intellectual” mind, which 
may have its head up toward (not in) the ideal- 
istic clouds, but certainly has its feet on the 
ground. If liberal education or even “education 
for democracy,” has a slogan, it perhaps might 
well be not “justification by faith” but “justifi- 
eation of faith.” And it can be said of faiths, 
or values, as of men, that “by their works ye 
shall know them.” 

Edueation to make the individual aware ‘of 
his values and to induce him to take an objective 
attitude toward them—and, more than that, 
since all values are relative, to give him the habit 
of revising his value-system in accord with 
changing cireumstances—may be greatly aided 
by training which will help him to eseape the 
tyranny of words. Verbalism is not confined 
to neuroties; it is almost a disease with certain 
types of enthusiasts, and a common vice, both 
of the thoughtless and of those who, for pur- 
poses of escape, do not want to think. We had 
plentiful examples of such persons before 
December 7, 1941. A sharply questioning atti- 
tude toward words, phrases and slogans, moti- 
vated by a desire to ascertain their concrete 
meaning, if any, might possibly be developed by 
a formal course in semantics, but few will ques- 
tion that such an attitude can best be developed 
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in connection with other courses, and for words 
or terms applicable to social relations, in con- 
nection specifically with social-science courses. 
If the x-ray of inquiring analysis were turned 
by a competent teacher in class or group dis- 
cussion on two score or so terms in wide popular 
use, the student would come out, not only with 
a defense against the intellectual and moral 
gypping to which the thoughtless are always 
victims, but with no mean introduction to many 
phases of the social-science field. A vast deal 
of sloppy thinking, and of factually unsup- 
ported sentiment (values) might be avoided if, 
for example, such terms as exploitation, middle 
class, fair wage, social justice, equal opportun- 
ity, supply and demand, sound money, individ- 
ualism, liberalism, to say nothing of rights, 
progress, liberty and democracy, were subjected 
to analysis. This is not to say of course, that 
all or any of these terms are devoid of concrete 
and significant meaning. It is to say that at 
least some of them have many meanings, and 
do not mean the same thing to all persons. 
Liberty means one thing to a New Dealer, some- 
thing else to an “economic royalist.” And it is 
safe to say that to eight out of ten average men 
democracy means the right to vote, plus—in the 
past few months—the Bill of Rights; or, in 
other words, that democracy is regarded as a 
type of political organization, just as indi- 
vidualism is still identified with the laissez-faire 
instrumentalism of Adam Smith. The deeper 
meanings of either individualism or democracy 
will never be understood by those who think in 
terms of political or economic instrumentalism 
without explicit reference to the desiderata of 
fundamental values. 

There is some reason to think that the core 
of social-science instruction in the high schools 
should be ethiecs—not a formal course but one 
which approaches all problems and considers all 
factual information from the standpoint of 
meanings or values. While adolescents tend to 
be conservative and conformist, and rigidly 
loyal to their own ideas of right and wrong, 
the most spontaneous and, under proper leader- 
ship, the most open-minded and inquiring in- 
terest in ethical questions is to be found in the 
’teen ages. Vocational education may uncover 
and develop aptitudes, but the essence of liberal 
education lies in attitudes and values. This 
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holds for the high school as well as for the 
college. 

It is a question how much instruction in the 
“social studies” should be attempted in the high 
school. The criterion should not be the knowl- 
edge that can be imparted, but the class time 
necessary, using the “social subjects” as vehicles 
(and not forgetting that other subjects, for in- 
stance literature, are also vehicles) for the for- 
mation of attitudes and the consciousness of 
values which we deem appropriate to the demo- 
cratic and (nominally at least) Christian way 
of life. A little knowledge may be a dangerous 
thing. It would be foolish, for example, to 
expect the high-school student, or the average 
college undergraduate, to understand the diffi- 
cult analysis necessary for the solution of some 
of our most pressing economic problems. But 
any high-school student should be able to see 
that there is no practically applicable principle 
for determining, scientifically, “just” distribu- 
tion of income, and that in consequence the 
peaceful and efficient functioning of industry 
in a democracy depends on tolerance in bargain- 
ing and forebearance in the use of economic 
power. This would be training in attitudes, 
not in technical economies. 

He who lays out a curriculum in the social 
studies for the high school is a brave man in- 
deed. The wise administrator seeking a teacher 
of social science in his school will not look for a 
highly trained economist, political scientist or 
sociologist, nor yet for one liberally trained 
only in the sense of sterile intellectual scholar- 
ship. He will look for an educated man or 
woman, in the sense indicated above—and he 
will not be too much disappointed if the pros- 
pective appointee has not had one of Professor 
Baldwin’s 287 teacher-training courses and 
forty hours in geography. 

A. B. WoLFre 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE statement which follows, slightly modified 
for the special college group for which it was 
originally prepared, is a reply to the inquiry 
as to “the relation of sociology to the social 
studies.” It covers a problem so vital both to 
teacher-training institutions and to the secon- 
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dary school that it is submitted for the consid- 
eration of the larger audience. 

There is no general agreement as to either 
the nature or the scope of that group of subjects 
known as the social studies. The courses now 
being taught, especially at the high-school level, 
range all the way from a diluted form of sociol- 
ogy to a loose correlation or integration of his- 
tory, political science, geography, and econom- 
ics. In the attempt to realize certain desirable 
objectives in education at the high-school level, 
less and less attention has been directed to the 
precise contribution which may be expected 
from each of these subjects. In view of his 
possession of such a background, it seems in- 
creasingly desirable that the incoming student 
be made more conscious of what the historian, 
economist, political scientist or sociologist is in 
a position to offer either as significant know- 
ledges or as significant contacts with the world 
about him. Historically, sociology has been one 
of the latest of the social sciences to develop. 
Its own future and that of the other social 
sciences, as fields of study with specific contri- 
butions to make, are seriously threatened as the 
result of the present tendency to lump together 
various so-called knowledges drawn rather hap- 
hazardly from a number of fields with little 
regard for the emphasis on those fields or for 
their specific contributions. 

In fixing the relation between sociology and 
the social studies, the social-studies department 
should take the position that it is highly desir- 
able to keep history, government and economies 
more or less separate and distinct from sociology 
in order to preserve to each and every one of 
these fields, particularly at the college level, 
that identity through which its potentialities 
may be conserved, rather than to place all on 
what might appear to be a competitive basis. 
Each is mutually complementary to the others 
and to preserve at all costs such a relationship 
should be the goal of the curriculum-maker. 

Of the five, sociology perhaps represents an 
over-all view of human relationships in its em- 
phasis on the group and group action, in its 
concentration on the individual as a member of 
a group. This may be a purely social, an eco- 
nomic, or a political grouping. Emphasizing 
this interaction, it is limited in the very nature 
of things in its ability to direct attention to the 
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details of political or economic activities, ex- 
cept as they result in, or center about, group 
relationships. The fullest development of the 
individual is the joint result of his individual 
outlook and his outlook on the society of which 
he is a part. This larger view of his societal 
relationships can be grasped only in terms of 
an understanding of the operation of political, 
economic, and historical factors. To appre- 
hend them best, these factors must be pre- 
sented so that they are readily isolated and 
recognized. This is difficult even with a “social 
studies” program centering about history, eco- 
nomics, geography, and government. In prac- 
tice, then, the Social Studies Department in 
the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, offers to its entering students such courses 
as Contemporary World Civilization (essen- 
tially a consideration of historical factors), 
Principles and Problems of Economies (con- 
cerned with economic factors), and Problems 
of Government and Politics (concentrating on 
political factors—ever mindful that these are 
not separate learning entities but that the main 
hope of the recognition by the student. of 
such factors in the world about them lies in 
their isolation and in an emphasis that brings 
them to the fore. Sociological considerations 
eannot possibly be overlooked, but these may 
best be presented either after such an initial 
grounding or in the study of the relation of 
the school as a social group to the larger groups 
or communities of which it is a part. The idea 
of the community and its relation to life as it 
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has become the focus of emphasis in recent years 
is the contribution of the sociologist—and there 
is so much inherent content within this area 
that it is deserving of separate consideration. 
That it is desirable that the student make this 
kind of contact in a school of education is be- 
yond question. The organization of courses in 
teacher-training institutions in the social studies 
field is not ideal in that the kind of exposure 
attempted does not always facilitate, as it 
should, the recognition of the factors which are 
now operative or which have been operating in 
the past, or those means of isolating them that 
are associated with such fields as history, eco- 
nomics, geography and political science. This 
should be the goal of present efforts rather than 
any specifie body of content. This, too, should 
be the goal of any work done in sociology. 
Sociology shares with the other social studies 
the responsibility for contributing in terms of 
its field of study to a better understanding of 
the world of man. In so doing it should reveal 
some of the procedures whereby such a result 
may be attained. 

In some such way we may hope to counteract 
the premium placed upon desirable information 
as such, which is so characteristic of the efforts 
of many of our secondary schools, and to induct 
the members of our student body into their cul- 
tural heritage. 

DantEL C. KNOWLTON 

CHAIRMAN, SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT, 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New York UNIVERSITY 





WE, THE PEOPLE 


The American Primer. By DorsHa HayeEs. 
152 pp. New York: Alliance Book Corpora- 
tion. 1941. $1.50. 

America. By Davin CuSHMAN CoyLE. 91 pp. 
Washington, D. C.: National Home Library 
Foundation. 1941. 25e. 

The American Citizens Handbook. Arranged by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. Second Edition. 415 
pp. Washington, D. C.: NEA. 1941. $1. 


Ir has long been observed that everyone talks 
about democracy—that is, Democracy—but not 


everyone hurries to put it among his daily 
duties. On the one hand, America is beginning 
to strain itself to the utmost to defend her Con- 
stitution and Way of Life against European 
and Asiatie aggressors. On the other, there 
take place such incidents as the interracial hous- 
ing riots in Detroit, the dictatorial doings of 
Governor Talmadge, the continued discrimina- 
tion against Jews, and the equal treatment of 
refugee and inimical aliens. Cross-purposes? 
Evidently. Such a divided house cannot endure. 

If America is to gain the full confidence of 
all its inhabitants, that of its Latin American 
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neighbors, that of its European and Asiatic 
allies, as well as that of the rest of the world, 
it must exercise its excellent expressions of 
democratic sentiment. Democracy, in short, 
must be taken seriously. But what is Democ- 
racy? Is it possible to know what it really 
means? Can one agree with Thomas H. Briggs, 
who was called by Boyd H. Bode a year ago a 
“real enemy of our peace of mind” because he 
stated that Democracy’s meaning is not really 
known by Americans? The answer is, The 
meaning of democracy is very plain. Read the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights 
and the other documents of democratic thought. 
Put these ideas into action. Teach them dili- 
gently. 

The problem of teaching Democracy to Amer- 
icans has recently been attacked with greater 
vigor and enthusiasm than heretofore. The 
schools, the church, the government, and adult 
organizations are beginning to realize that it 
is not enough to “Remember Pearl Harbor!” 
They are printing pamphlets and books, ar- 
ranging lectures and utilizing the various other 
media of communication to propagate and elu- 
cidate the American Faith. Among the most 
interesting and, it is hoped, effective products 
of the drive toward Democracy are the little 
books by Mrs. Hayes and Mr. Coyle and the 
source book compiled by the editor of the 
Journal of the NEA. All three have the virtue 
of inexpensiveness, of being a “buy.” 

“The American Primer” was not written from 
a smug standpoint. Its author, a dancer, had 
suffered the tortures of depression and had 
sampled the sneers of those who found fault 
in the WPA projects. Her contribution is 
poetic, without being rhapsodic; staccato, with- 
out being hurried; and laudatory, without being 
uncritical and whitewashing. It is an Amer- 
ican counterpart and counterfoil to the “Nazi 
Primer” and others of its kind. 

A few quotations which will do good even for 
some members of the profession: “We Amer- 
icans are a people united by certain beliefs, 
certain ideals. One of these ideals is that a 
man from one country is as good as a man from 
another country” (p. 15). “We take a man 
for what he is worth. We believe in the indi- 
vidual” (p. 18). “If we adopt any of Hitler’s 
patterns for living, such as race hatred, we are 
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giving him a victory without a battle” (p. 20). 
“Democracy must be recreated in every genera- 
tion. It is a job we have got to work at” (p. 
58). “Freedom doesn’t mean a man ean do any- 
thing he pleases. It means he ean do anything 
he pleases that won’t interfere with somebody 
else’s rights” (pp. 59-60). “No matter how 
bad things are they could always be worse. We 
look at Europe and we know that” (p. 135). 

The six admonitions of Mrs. Hayes are worth 
while repeating : 

‘1. Look out for the man ‘who wants complete 
authority to run things. 2... who appeals only 
to your emotions. 3... who tries to stir up race 
hatred. 4... who wants to take away any of 
your liberties. 5. Don’t give power to any man 
without keeping the power to throw him out if 
you don’t like what he does. 6. And look out for 
yourself when you start getting excited.’’ (P. 
135.) 


Mrs. Hayes’s effort at adult education is 
printed in large type and makes use of a nar- 
rative technique familiar to viewers of docu- 
mentary films. Her simple style makes the book 
easy reading for adults with a limited vocabu- 
lary range. However, one may question whether 
references to Dewey and Conrad, and the ocea- 
sional use of such words as “complacency,” 
“monopoly,” and “eantilever” are within the 
province of a primer of this nature. But these 
minor details do not prevent the reader from 
getting a clear, critical appraisal of the prog- 
ress achieved in all phases of American life. 

Coyle, an engineer, is one of the far-seeing 
Americans who were decidedly alive to the dan- 
gers of Nazism before the “Beast of Berlin” 
brayed forth his bellicose blast at America. 
His booklet, released at a time when many de- 
luded citizens were still in doubt regarding Nazi 
intentions, was written for the purpose of help- 
ing his countrymen meet the challenge of Nazi 
aggression. “For all practical purposes, the 
Nazis have been at war with the United States 
since 1933, because when a nation sets out to 
conquer another nation, that is war” (p. 19). 
The United States, admits Coyle, is hardly a 
perfect nation; it is “human and imperfect.” 
“But it is worth noting that, with all the faults 
of our law, it protects freedom in a sense that 
the Nazi system does not. Nazi Europe has the 
gestapo and we do not. There is a difference— 
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the difference between an imperfect system that 
aims to protect our life and safety and an almost 
perfect system of brutality and terror” (p. 64). 
There is no doubt at all as to the author’s 
definition of what is American. “Over here we 
are all immigrants together. Even the Amer- 
ican Indians came over from Siberia, ten or 
twenty thousand years ago. There is no race or 
creed or culture that has a monopoly of Amer- 
icanism—except the human race, the creed of 
friendship and good will, and the culture of 
tree speech and free opportunity” (pp. 86-7). 
Accordingly, those who spend their time in at- 
tacking their fellow-citizens on the basis of race 
or religion are un-American and anti-American. 
“You can usually spot a ‘patriotic’ organiza- 
tion that is really a Nazi front by the bitter way 
the leaders talk about the Jews” (p. 52). Asan 
antidote for fence-sitters, this book is excellent. 
It is simply written and it shoots straight. 
“The American Citizens Handbook” is the 
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most attractive of the three books reviewed, 
typographieally and pictorially speaking. It 
contains essays and advice on citizenship; fa- 
miliar and not-so-familiar patriotic selections 
in song and verse; brief biographies of the 
heroes in the Hall of Fame; the significance of 
the Flag; “Charters of American Democracy” 
from the Magna Charta to the Atlantic Char- 
ter; descriptions of patriotic places; legal in- 
formation; suggested readings; and other in- 
formation. It is a book that should remain 
the permanent property of every citizen and 
prospective citizen, and should remain not only 
on the bookshelf, but also in the head and heart. 

One more comment. Any or all of these 
books would make an excellent gift to the boys 
The Victory Book Campaign will be 
Send these books and 


in camp. 
glad to receive them. 
help win Unser Kampf. 
Wiiii1amM W. BRICKMAN 
Epiror, Education Abstracts 





THE STANFORD CONFERENCE ON THE 
TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

The New York Times’ survey of the place of 
United States history teaching in American col- 
leges and universities (The New York Times, 
June 21, 1942) has provoked a great deal of 
thought and discussion among American educa- 
tors—teachers and administrators alike—since 
its appearance in the early summer. Whatever 
limitations the survey may have had, it has con- 
centrated attention upon a significant issue in 
our national life generally, and in our eduea- 
tional practice specifically. The appearance of 
reprints of the Times’ survey sponsored by non- 
academic groups indicates something of the ex- 
tent to which the lay public has interested itself 
in the problem of American history teaching in 
our higher institutions; the Conference of Cali- 
fornia College and University Teachers of 
American history held at Stanford University, 
August 27 and 28, represents one of the first 
evidences of genuine concern on the part of 
those professionally interested in American his- 
tory over the status of their chosen field of 
study in college and university curricula and 
in the publie mind. 





The writer believes that it is especially sig- 
nificant that the Stanford meeting from its in- 
ception to its close was entirely the work of 
teachers of American history rather than edu- 
cationists, educational administrators, or repre- 
sentatives of publie and civie bodies. The men 
and women who joined in the two-day confer- 
ence sponsored by Stanford University through 
its department of history, under the leadership 
of Edgar Eugene Robinson, head of the depart- 
ment, came from the following California in- 
stitutions: University of California at Berkeley, 
University of California at Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California College of Agriculture, 
California Institute of Technology, Chico State 
College, Fresno State College, Mills College, 
College of the Pacific, Pomona College, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, San Diego State College, San 
Francisco State College, University of San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara State College, 
Seripps College, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, and Whittier 
College. 

The diseussion as it developed in the four- 
session conference centered around the subject 
matter of American history, the place of a gen- 
eral course in the college or university cur- 
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riculum, and the advisability of requiring such 
a course for graduation. It became clear, as 
one listened to the debates, that there was 
emerging in the thinking of the members a 
clearer conception of the responsibility which 
the profession bore to American society in these 
days of war and in the years to come when 
peace is achieved. Over and over again the 
representatives stated the belief that the chief 
end toward which the study of United States 
history ought to be directed was an understand- 
ing of American life born of historical knowl- 
edge and of historical thinking. Moreover, the 
contributors expressed the conviction that such 
an acquaintance with our heritage together with 
the method of approaching current issues his- 
torically was the best guarantee we now possess 
in America for developing intelligent leadership 
for our common life. 

Those participating in the sessions—and es- 
pecially those from the state colleges—empha- 
sized the necessity of concentrating attention 
upon the subject matter of American history. 
Indeed, the conference in general agreed that a 
comprehensive course in United States history 
should involve the study of American history 
and not some of the materials frequently offered 
as substitutes for history; several members 
agreed that “problems” courses and others of a 
similar nature did not provide an adequate 
(although frequently helpful) background out 
of which intelligent action on the part of the 
prospective citizen could be expected to spring. 
The membership also agreed that the subject 
matter of American history courses ought to be 
determined by those who are professionally in- 
terested in the study and in the writing, as well 
as in the teaching of United States history, 
rather than by those in other disciplines, or 
by publie groups. 

It was apparent, as the discussion continued, 
that most of those present believed that a broad 
examination of American historical develop- 
ment was an essential characteristic of a gen- 
eral survey course in United States history; to 
conceive of American history simply in terms 
of the political record would result in too nar- 
row an approach. Political, economic, and mili- 
tary factors do not operate in a vacuum; but 
life is an intricately complex web of relation- 
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ships resulting from the operation of many 
forces acting and interacting upon the social 
unit. Properly to understand the present, 
therefore, one must study the main currents 
of the past in as wide and deep a fashion as 
historical scholarship will permit, giving atten- 
tion to the intellectual, technological, and cul- 
tural aspects of history together with the eco- 
nomic, political, and military features. The 
blending of these into a realistic account of 
American history is a task for competent, 
trained historians; too frequently courses in 
other hands lack unity and cohesiveness, leaving 
a distorted, if not an unintelligible, picture of 
historical events. Throughout the sessions many 
of the men present revealed considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the preparation of high-school 
graduates in the field of American history. One 
of the more serious charges leveled at many 
secondary schools was not that the schools failed 
to do a good job of teaching United States his- 
tory, but that they did not teach it at all, or else 
the task was assigned to some one with inade- 
quate training or with no formal training in 
American history. 

The assembly devoted its final session to a 
consideration of the wisdom of making a com- 
prehensive survey course in United States his- 
tory a requirement for graduation from college. 
At first thought it might not appear unusual 
that a group of college and university teachers 
of American history would take time to debate 
the advisability of requiring a course in United 
States history. One of the remarkable features 
of the Stanford conference, however, was the 
slowness with which the membership adopted the 
view finally embodied in the resolutions. It was 
by no means a foregone conclusion when the 
members assembled that such a view would pre- 
vail. There were many evidences to the con- 
trary; for example, several men opposed a re- 
quired course on the grounds that such was 
inconsistent with the basie ideals of individual- 
ism and liberty. But finally, the group with 
only three dissenting votes expressed itself in 
favor of making a general survey course in the 
history of the United States a requirement for 
graduation. 

The conference, after several hours of valu- 
able interchange of thought and experience 
(which in itself made the conference worth 
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while), summarized its conelusions in the form 
of a series of resolutions. The language of the 
resolutions as finally adopted is significant, since 
they were in a very large measure written by the 
entire membership rather than by one person or 
by a committee on resolutions. As a matter of 
fact, the manner of procedure followed by the 
conference and the relative slowness with which 
the group developed near unanimity of expres- 
sion in stating basie convictions stands as a 
modest tribute to the American democratic 
method, and as such deserves commendation. 
The resolutions follow: 


I. Whereas, the present national emergency has 

brought an increasing conviction that a knowledge 
of American history is essential for a full apprecia- 
tion of our national heritage; and 
Whereas, the successful operation of a democracy, 
in war as well as in peace, is dependent upon a 
citizenry familiar with the lessons-to be learned 
from its past; be it 
Resolved: That this conference recommend that 
each four-year college and university in California 
include in its program a general survey course in 
the history of the United States, to be required for 
graduation ; 
That such a course cover the political and economic 
history of the United States from the discovery to 
the present, with due attention to social, cultural, 
and other forces. 

II. Resolved: That every effort be made to in- 
sure that teachers of United States history in all 
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publie and private secondary schools have adequate 
formal training in that subject. 

III. Resolved: That it is the sense of this confer- 
ence of teachers and writers of United States his- 
tory, from the California colleges and universities, 
that a loose organization open to all of their col- 
leagues similarly placed be created; and that the 
chairman of the conference be requested to appoint 
a suitable interim committee to represent this con- 
ference, and to bring about such an organization. 


The Stanford conference represents but an 
initial step in a limited area of this country. 
There are many more steps to be taken in the 
immediate future in California and in other 
parts of the United States if those profession- 
ally interested in American history are not to 
miss an opportunity of accepting responsibility 
for leadership at a time when public interest in 
the study of United States history is wide- 
spread. The experience of the California group 
at Stanford on August 27 and 28 stands as an 
invitation and a promise to college and univer- 
sity teachers of American history in other re- 
gions of the United States—an invitation to 
join in a serious examination leading to action 
regarding the status of American history teach- 
ing in higher education, and a promise of grati- 
fying results in increased sensitivity to the role 
of the profession in our national development. 

Grorce Harmon KNOLES 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





DO STUDENTS WANT TO STUDY 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


Opposition to the study of foreign languages 
in our publie schools has increased in intensity 
during recent months. This opposition has come 
to a large extent from public-school adminis- 
trotors. The Office of Admissions of the Uni- 
versity of California has been deluged with let- 
ters from high-school principals, protesting 
against the two-year foreign-language admission 
requirement to the state university. The state 
colleges of California have very nearly elimi- 
nated foreign languages as a requirement for 
the A.B. degree in those institutions. San Diego 
State College stands out as a notable exception 
among the California state colleges, with a 15- 


unit requirement in foreign languages, the same 
as that at the University of California. Even in 
San Diego, pressure upon the language require- 
ment has resulted in a more liberal evaluation 
of high-school work toward satisfaction of that 
requirement than the university allows. 

A legitimate question to ask of the opponents 
of foreign languages in view of their vigorously 
prosecuted opposition to foreign-language study 
is, Whose interests are they serving? Our school 
officials are put into office and paid from public 
funds to serve, supposedly, the interests of the 
general public and of the student bodies of the 
schools they administer. The attitude of the 
general public toward foreign-language study is 
unmistakably favorable. The general public of 
the United States wants more and more instrue- 
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tion in foreign languages in our public schools. 
Public utterances by such prominent persons as 
Cordell Hull, Sumner Wells, Henry Wallace, 
Nelson Rockefeller, and others indicate the fav- 
orable attitude of high public officials toward 
foreign-language study. The favorable attitude 
of the general publie is evident from the in- 
creased enrollments in night-school adult classes 
in foreign languages, the popularity of foreign- 
language-study groups in women’s clubs through- 
out the country, the remarkable popularity of 
lessons in Spanish printed in The Los Angeles 
Examiner during the summer of 1941,! and nu- 
merous other manifestations of publie interest 
in foreign-language study. A question that has 
remained unanswered is the attitude of the 
students themselves, the most directly interested 
parties, toward foreign-language study. The 
foreign-language department of San Diego 
State College determined to seek the answer to 
that question. 

In June, 1942, during the final-examination 
period, the following questionnaire was admin- 
istered to all lower-division foreign-language 
students in the college. The questionnaire was 
not given to upper-division students for the 
reason that they were assumed to be studying 
foreign languages because they wanted to. 

Directions to students: Please answer yes or no 
to the following questions without signing your 
name. . . . Please be truthful in your answers. 

I. Have you enjoyed your study of foreign 
languages? 

2. Do you consider the time you have devoted 
to foreign language as well spent? 

3. If you had it to do over again and there were 
no foreign-language requirement, would you take 
a foreign language? 


The foreign-language department gave this 
questionnaire to its students with a feeling of 
confidence that the results would be favorable. 
A teacher can usually sense the mental attitude 
of his students and know without asking them 
whether they are enjoying and benefiting from 
the instruction they are receiving. It was to 
demonstrate to the skeptics what student attitude 
toward foreign-language study really is that the 
questionnaire was given. The foreign-language 
department is pleased to announce the following 
returns on the above three questions: 


1 See Hermenegildo Corbaté6, Hispania, 24: 4, De- 
eember, 1941, 
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1. Yes—130. No—19. 
2. Yes—137. No—12. 
3. Yes—116. No—33. 


Let us analyze the results from the above ques- 
tionnaire, to determine what light they cast upon 
arguments that have been given against for- 
eign-language study. 


1. 87.2 per cent of the students in lower-division 
language classes enjoyed their foreign-language 
work. This is significant in connection with the 
statement that has been made that students do not 
enjoy foreign-language study, do not want to study 
foreign languages, and are being forced to do so 
against their will. 

2. 91.9 per cent of the students feel that their 
time devoted to foreign-language study has been 
well spent. This disproves the statement sometimes 
heard that students are not learning anything of 
value in foreign-language classes, and that foreign- 
language instruction is a source of waste in our 
educational system. 

3. 77.8 per cent of the students, if they had it 
to do over again, would enroll in foreign-language 
classes. This does not mean that they would have 
taken it in the first place if there had been no 
requirement, but that, in the light of their experi- 
ence, the work they have had has been of such 
value that they would enroll in foreign-language 
classes even if they were not required to do so. 
The larger number of ‘‘No’’ answers to this ques- 
tion than to the other two, if we can judge from 
comments written on some of the answers, is due 
to other demands upon students’ time and not to 
their attitude to foreign-language study. 


It is now clear how the general publie and 
how the students feel toward foreign-language 
study. It is also clear that our school officials 
occupy their positions to serve the interests of 
the publie and of the students. It now remains 
for the opponents of foreign-language instrue- 
tion to explain their attitude in the face of the 
available evidence. 

Water T. PHILLIPS 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 

SPANISH AND FRENCH, 
San Dieco (Cauir.) STATE COLLEGE 


BECHDOLT, JACK. eliaia Air Raid Wardens. 
175. Illustrated. J.B. Lippincott. 1942. $1.75. 
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Tells in story form of the work many of our young 
people are doing in the present emergency and makes 
clear the necessity for help from every boy and girl, 
as well as adult, if we are to gain the victory. 

s 


Sears, I. JAMES 
Our World and 


CAMPBELL, EDNA Fay, PAu B. 
QUILLEN, and Paut R. HANNA. 
How We Use It—A Social Geography. Pp. 287. 
Illustrated. Scott, Foresman. 1942. $1.40. 
An adaptation of This Useful World by Sears, Quil- 
len, and Hanna. 

€ 


CESPEDES, Francisco S. Educational Trends in 
Latin America, No. 3. Pp. 21. Mimeographed. 
Division of Intellectual Co-operation, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 1942. 25¢. 

The first two issues of Educational Trends, covering 
1937 and 1938, respectively, contained a compre- 
hensive account of outstanding educational develop- 
ments occurring in the other American republics 
during those years. The present issue contains a 
summary of educational conditions in those countries 
at the present time, and is limited to the most urgent 
problems in the field of elementary education and to 
the solutions that are being sought by Latin Amer- 
ican educators. 

* 


‘<Edueation in a Nation at War.’’ Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, joint 
meeting, Southeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, March 


18-21. Bulletin, Vol. XLII, No. 36, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. Pp. v+ 
467. Published by the university. 1942. 


EMBREE, EDWIN R. American Negroes—A Hand- 
book. Pp. 79. The John Day Company. 1942. 
For study groups, in quantities of 10 or more, 
40¢ per copy; cloth-bound, $1; single paper- 
bound copies free from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave., Chieago. 

Scans the situation of Negroes in the United States 
in the search for fuller freedom and opportunity in 
a democracy. 

° 

GRAY, Henry (compiler). Chemical Warfare 
Agents—Gases—Bombs—-First Aid at a Glance 
—A Reference Chart. Educational Research Bu- 
reau, Washington, D.C. 1942. 25¢. 

A wall chart 22” x 17”. 
* 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and Louis V. NEWKIRK. 

The Ceramic Arts (Industrial Arts Education 
Series). Pp. vii+158. Illustrated. Macmillan. 
1942. $1.20. 
A basal textbook for the industrial-arts department 
of junior and senior high schools, as well as for 
other teachers who employ ceramic projects in 
schools which have the necessary equipment. 


Jupp, Romig Dustin. The Essentials of Reading 

for Teachers. Pp. viiit+ 338. The Hobson Press, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 1942. 
One of the chief aims of this book has been an at- 
tempt to break away, to a certain degree, from “aver- 
ages” and “norms,” and to place emphasis on the 
personality of the child. 


Principles and Aims of Arithmetic 
with One Hundred One Catechisms on the Funda- 
mentals. 


Pp. 165. The Hobson Press. 1942. 
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Including “Arithmetic as an Abstract Science,” 
“Some Guide Lines in Arithmetic,” ‘‘Knowledge and 
Skills to be Learned,” “A Catechism on the Funda- 
mentals.” 
® 
LAzAR, May, and EvuGENE A. NIFENECKER. ‘‘A 
Diagnostic Approach to the Reading Program.’’ 
Part 1. Pp. v+25. Part 2. Pp. iii+32. Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, Nos. 3 and 4, Bureau 
of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn. 1942. 15¢ each. 
Prepared by the Division of Instructional Research. 


Lucas, JANNETTE May. Fruits of the Earth. Pp. 
71. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott. 1942. $2.00. 
A colorful, romantic panorama of the origin, travels, 
adaptation, and development of many of our every- 
day fruits. 

@ 

McELHINNEY, ROBERT STEWART, and HENRY LESTER 

SmitH. Personality and Character Building. Pp. 
345. Light and Life Press, Winona Lake, Ind. 
1942. $2.00. 
A study of what character is, the problems which 
arise in connection with a character-education pro- 
gram, and the methods by which character building 
may be carried on in public schools. 


MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER. Education between Two 
Worlds. Pp. x+303. Harper. 1942. $3.00. 
An interesting and provocative tract on education 
which topically embraces ‘“Protestant-Capitalist 
Education,” ‘““‘The Problem of Reconstruction,” “The 
Pragmatic Episode—A Study of John Dewey,” “The 
Social Contract as Basis of Education.” 


MosiER, CHARLES I. Evaluating Rural Housing— 
The Development of the Florida Housing Inven- 
tory and the Index of Housing Adequacy. Pp. 
88. Illustrated. Published by the Florida Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida, and State Department of 
Education, Gainesville. 1942. 50¢. 


PooLey, RoperT C., and Frep G. WaALcorT. For- 

ward! Pp. 704. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman. 
1942. $1.80. 
Reading selections for boys and girls of the lower 
high-school grades with emphasis on subjects which 
interpret the American character. Inspiring views 
of Americans in action—forward-looking men and 
women, boys and girls, who have made and are mak- 
ing America what it is. 


° 
REAVIS, WILLIAM C. (compiler and editor). ‘‘The 
School and the Urban Community.’’ Proceed- 


ings of the Eleventh Annual Conference of Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, Vol. 5. Pp. ix+243. The University of 


Chicago Press. 1942. $2.00. 
© 
RoGers, WILLIAM W., and Pau L. WELTON. Blue- 
print Reading at Work. Pp. viii+136. Silver 
Burdett. 1942. $1.28. 
A text to assist workers in metal trades. 
e 


Shop Mathematics at Work. 
1942. $1.56. 


A workbook planned and written expressly to meet 
the needs of modern machine-shop practice. 


Pp. 
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THE 
SEASHORE PARADE 


By Muriel Lewin Guberlet 


A fascinating story of seashore animal 
life. With the beach as a stage, Mrs. Guber- 
let presents the various animal forms which 
have interested every lover of the seashore. 


Young and old alike will be delighted 
with the interesting way in which the mys- 
teries of this narrow strip of salty sand 
are revealed. 


The book is illustrated throughout with 
pen-sketches of the various forms, together 
with six unusual color plates. 


197 pages 
Price $1.75 
THE JAQUES CATTELL PRESS 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Created and Endowed 


TO SERVE 
THE COLLEGE WORLD 


A legal reserve, non-profit life insur- 
ance company available only to col- 
lege staff members. We have no 
agents; the saving goes to you, but 


You Must Take the Initiative 


Send for Analysis Form—fill it in—and an 
officer of this company will, without charge, 
make an analysis of your insurance program 
and needs. Please state name of employing 
institution and your position. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Some of the Regular Features of School and Society 


The following have been regular features of SCHooL AND SoclEeTy and will probably continue as such 


during the coming year: 


1. The annual statistical report on attendance in institutions of higher education, prepared each year by 
Raymond Walters, president, the University of Cincinnati. 


number. 





Published usually in the third December 


2. The annual list of all educational publications during the year, prepared by M. E. Hawes and J. L. 
Wheeler, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Published usually in a March number. 

3. The coming year as a centennial year in the history of education, prepared by Walter C. Eells, Sec- 
retary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, appearing in the last December number. 


4. The summary of educational progress for the preceding year, prepared by Carter V. Good, professor 
of education, the University of Cincinnati. Published usually in the third March number. 


5. A summary of state school legislation during the past year, prepared by M. M. Chambers, Adminis- 
trative Assistant, ACE. Published usually in a January number. 


6. A descriptive summary of deliberative committee reports made during the preceding year, prepared 
by William G. Carr, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, NEA. Published usually in the spring 
of each year. 


7. Book reviews at frequent intervals by William W. Brickman, Editor, Education Abstracts; C. C. 
Crawford, professor of education, University of Southern California; Homer B. Reed, professor of 
psychology, Fort Hays (Kansas) State College; David Snedden, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University—in addition to reviews by other persons who are likewise in a position 
to speak with authority. 
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